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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REMINISCENCES OF LEVI COFFIN. 

From Robert Clark & Co., of Cincinnati, 
‘we have received a copy of the second edition 
of this interesting history of the labors of a 
lifetime in behalf of the slave. It is very 
desirable that the annals of the heroic age of 
the abolition crusade should be preserved for 
the edification of those in the future genera: 
tions, who may see a giant wrong apparently 
securely triumphant, while truth lies dead in 
the street. The story of the things that have 
been will nerve other hearts to take a faith- 
ful stand for righteousness and mercy when 
human laws are found to be in direct opposi- 
tion to the laws of Eternal Justice. 

The author gave this volume to the public, 
expressing his trust that’it would accomplish 
something toward the eradication of the spirit 
of caste, while still exists in our land—though 
slavery itself has been removed—and in the 
acceptance and practice of that command 
which reads, “ Love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

Levi Coffin was born in the State of North 
Carolina, in the year 1798, and in bis early 
life saw enough of the practical workings of 
slavery around him to give him a horror of 
human bondage, and to lead him to conse- 
crate his life to the cause of freedom. Very 
touching and even tragic are some of the 
scenes of cruelty of which a graphic, yet sim- 
ple picture is drawn in the early pages of the 
book of “ Reminiscences ;” and the story of 
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the slave woman “ Ede” is worthy a place in 
the history of the times as an illustration of 
what slavery really was among rather kindly 
people, making a high profession of Christ- 
ianity. It is gratifying to see that a settlement 
of Friends was ever a haven of refuge for the 
hunted fugitives, even when the laws of 
North Carolina made it death to rescue a 
bondman, and imposed very heavy penalties 
on all who obeyed the Divine law of mercy 
and love, and gave comfort to escaping slaves. 


In 1821 Levi and his cousin Vestal Coffin 
organized a Sabbath school for colored peo- 
ple, inducing some of their slaveholding 
neighbors to permit their servants to attend ; 
but they could only continue their interest- 
ing work one summer, as those hostile to the 
work threatened to put the law forbidding the 
instruction of slaves in force against the zeal- 
ous young missionaries, 

As the years went by the slave laws were 
constantly made more oppressive, and it was 
felt that slavery and Quakerism could not 
prosper together. Accordingly, many of the 
North Carolina Friends sought homes in the 
free West. In 1822 Levi Coffin accompanied 
his brother-in-law and family to a new home 
in Wayne county, Indiana. Two years later 
he married Catharine White in North Caro-~ 
lina, and engaged in teaching school as a 
means of gaining a livelihood. He seems to 
have been a valuable and faithful teacher, 
and was instrumental in founding the Naza- 
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reth Library, which afterward grew to he a 
large and interesting collection of books. 

In 1826 the whole family of Levi Coffin, 
including his parents, removed to Indiana. 
He embarked in mercantile business success 
fully, and continued for more than twenty 
years a resident of Newport in Wayne county. 

Here he found himself on the Jine of the 
underground railroad, and tells us that he 
was never too busy in his own affairs to engage 
zealously in the work of handing on fugitives 
toward the North Siar. His house, too, was 
open for all who claimed its shelter, though 
the penalties of the law were incurred when- 
ever fugitive slaves were aided and comforted. 
When warned by his friendly but more timid 
neighbors of ihe danger of the course he was 
pursuing it was enough for Levi Coffin that 
he felt no condemnation from the faithful 
monitor in his own heart for anything he had 
ever done for the suffvring slaves. His safety 
and his life were in the Divine hand, «nd he 
felt no danger when conscious of His appro 
val. 

His business increased beyond his expecta- 
tions, enabling him to bear the heavy expense 
of forwarding fugitives by night to stations 
farther North. The “ Reminiscences” of the 
many years which elapsed ere the solemn 
hour of civil warfare came, aud the hand of 
heavy calamity was laid upon the nation 
until the hearts of men were prepared for the 
emencipation of all in bondage, are rich iu 
tragic and pathetic interest ; and one wonders, 
in turning the pages of the book, how it was 
that success so generally attended Levi Cof.- 
fin’s efforts for the deliverauce of those fie- 
ing from slavery. 

In 1877, when the work of his life was 
completed and he had attained the venerable 
age of 79, Levi Coffin was taken home to 
that “rest that remaiaeth to the people of 
God.” 

It was felt by those who had known him 
that he had lived a grand, unselfish, heroic 
life, having never beeu influenced in his 
actions by the question of popularity, but by 
that of rectitude. A spirit of cheerfulness, 
rometimes amounting to joyousness, accom- 
panied the good man through all his life 
journey, since he had faith in the ultimate 
triumph of the cause of truth and righteous- 
ness in the earth. 

Of his book the poet Whittier has declared 
that “ it is one of the world’s autobiographies, 
the record of heroic adventures and noble 
self-sacrifice in the cause of humanity. A 
braver man than Levi Coffin the world has 
never seeb. He was the Chevalier Bayard of 
‘Peace and Freedom, and his true story has the 
fascination of romance. As a moral educator, 
I with it could be placed in the hands of 
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every young man and woman in the land.” 

Owing to his many pecuniary sacrifices in 
the great cause to which his life was dedi-~- 
cated, Levi Coffin dicd a poor man, and his 
widow, who shared his labors and his dangers 
for more than 40 years, is io some extent de- 
pendent on the sale of this volume. We 
wish for it the wide circulation it so fully de- 
serves, 


- <0 
For Friend’: Intelligencer. 


I send herewith the paicful announcement 
of the death of my endeared uncle, Aaron C. 
Macy, of Hudeon, N. Y., and a very just and 
appreciative editorial obituary notice from 
the Hudson Daily Republican. 

The funeral, which occurred on Second- 
day, the 15th ult., was largely attended by 
Friends from several Quarterly Meetings, by 
bereaved relatives aud personal friends, and 
by citizens of Hudson and vicinity. John J. 
Cornell spoke with great acceptance, inter- 
preting tke lesson of his life, and inviting at- 
tention to the Divine source of all true living 
and noble, exeniplary character. His death 


leaves a great void, not only in his immedi- 
ate family circle, but in the Quarterly and 
Yearly Meetings. A. M. P. 


AARON C. MACY. 


This well known and virtuous man died at 
his residence in this city yesterday afiernoon, 
in the seventy eighth year of hisage. He 
possessed uninteriupted health up to withina 
short time of his death, and it was a subject 
of general remark by all who saw his stately 
form on the stree', how well preserved he was 
fora man of his years, A few days ego he 
was seized with a chill, and although this 
circumstance was not looked upon as indica- 
tive of any eerious affliction, ke continued to 
grow worse until fizally gastric fever set in, 
which disease, aggravaied by kiduey difficul- 
ty, terminated his mortal career. Aaron C. 
Macy was a member of the Friends’ Society, 
and that sect, as well as his fellow citizens of 
all denominations generally, honored and 
revered him for his exalted virtues and worth 
asaman. For many years he was engaged 
in the dry goods business iu this city, in the 
building first door below City Hall, and was 
one of the early pioneers in that trade here. 
He retired from that business some years ago, 
but, unlikea great many successful merchants, 
did not allow himself to suffer from ennui for 
the want of eomething todo, His sympathe- 
tic dispo:itiun led him to the performance of 
many Christianly acts in behalf of needy in- 
stitutions and his fellow men, and for years 
he has been one of the most efficient, earnest 
members of the Board of Trustees of the 
Hudson Orphan and Relief Associaticn, and 


a 
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he occupied the position of President of that 
Association at the time of his death. His 
time and his means have been cheerfully 
given in :behalf of that noble charity. No 
sordid motive led him to this work, but 
rather the natural promptings of a warm, gen- 
erous heart, filled with love for the unforiu- 
nate orphans, who had learned to look upon 
the kindly face of the venerable philanthro- 
pist as their benefactor. His interest in the 


theories, as life forces fresh facts upon the 
human mind. All the well—meant attempts 
made to keep people from learning the facts 
conneeted with the origin and descent of our 
sacred books, pious and serious as they are, 
and often sustained by the honest ignorance 
of those who make them, cannot prevent a 
sure, and I believe a wholesome, change of 
the foundations of religious faith, from exter- 
nal to internal revelation; from sacred books 


asylum never flagged, but grew more intense} to the more sacred spirit in man; from the 


with advancing years, and the self-conscious- 


| God of Israel or the God of Paul to the 


ness of being engaged in a laudable work— | living God, who speaks all languages—is as 


that met the approval of his Maker—was to 
him abundant reward. In the transaction of 
business deceased was methodical and exact, 
strictly honest, and above all mercenary mo- 
tives, and as the result his advice and coun: 
sel were in frequent demand,-and large pecu- 
niary interests were intrusted to him for ad- 
judication and settlement. His personal ap. 
pearance was commanding, yet the prominent 
characteristic was simplicity, while the neat 
and modest dress of a Friend lent a peculiar 
attractiveness to his buoyant, elastic phy— 
sique. With a pleasant word for his friends, a 
genial smile for an acquaintance, and with 
hands ever ready to assist a distressed crea- 
ture, the deceased will long be remembered 
by all who knew him personally, and his 
memory will ever be fresh and green in the 
hearts of this people, among whom he has so 
long resided. Of his benevolence it miy be 
jastly said that no man had more disinter- 
ested views, or made the common good more 
the study of his li‘e; which was, indeed, the 
best comment on the great Christian principle 
of universal charity. There was nuthing he 
could not readily part with for the service of 
others, and in his charitable distributions he 
had no measure but the bounds of his in- 
come. Nor did he give as if he were grant- 
ing a favor, but as if he were paying a debt. 
All obsequious service or acknowledgement 
the generosity of his manly heart disdained. 
Such was the life and character of this good 
and pious man, and he goes to the sepuichre 
crowned with honorable years, and mourned 
by this entire community. 


te 
THE GROWTH OF TOLERATION. 


I do not think religions are turning one in- 
to another, and that all distinctions are going 
to be confounded by toleration. But it is go- 
ing to appear that God is himself tolerant, and 
that he has always allowed himself to be 
served by truth of heart and purpose, in spite 
of errors of opinion. It is gradually becom- 
ing plain that all historical religions adapt 
themselves to changes in the conditions of 
society, and that old theories yield to new 


present now as He has always been; and who 
knows no difference between the names by 
which He is called, the places where, or the 
form by which He is worshiped, provided His 
worship is according to the best light His 
children have, and from the purest motives 
of which they are capable—Dr. Bellows’ 
Thanksgiving Sermon on “ Toleration,” in the 
Jewish Temple Emanu-El. 





From the (London) Friend. 
SILENT WORSHIP. 
To the Editor of The Friend: 


Srr—In a letter to The Friend for this 
month, headed “Cornwall and Quakerism,” 
the writer enumerates some of the results of 
the special testimonies borne by the Society of 
Friends, as a reason for “ thanking God and 
taking courage,” in spite of the fewness of 
your numbers; and also points out very truly 
that there are peculiarities in the practices of 
the Society which are likely always to re- 
strict its numerical increase. 

Perhaps you yourselves are in some re- 
spects less in a position to judge of the effect 
produced on the outer world by your peculiar 
practices than one who, like myself, has been 
brought up in a totally different atmosphere. 
And I greatly desire to bear witness to the 
exceeding value and fitness for these times of 
that which to the outer world is, perhaps, the 
most distinguishing peculiarity of Friends— 
their custom of silent worship. 

None can know the fulness of the power of 
this silence to heal the wounds made by the 
strife of tongues, as it is known by those who 
have escaped into it, as for their soul’s life, 
from an atmosphere reeking with words. I 
know of no words outside the Bible which are 
to my mind so wonderfully true and beauti- 
ful, and full of the traces of inspiration, as 
the words of many parts of the Church of 
England services; but let words be ever so 
true and ever so beautiful, when continually 
repeated as appointed forms for worship, and 
uttered without pause during 2 service of con- 
siderable length, they have in my experience 
two most painful, and for myself, at a7 rate, 
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seriously dangerous results—results from 
which I suffered, either alternately or in 
strange combination for many years. One is 
that if truly adopted as the heart’s prayers, 
and fervently uttered, they do, while doubt- 
less affording much help and comfort at times, 
often very seriously exhaust epiritual energy. 
The times in which I have been most nearly 
able really to pray the Church prayers 
throughout a morning service, have left me 
not only physically but spiritually over- 
strained—a prey to reaction. On the other 
hand, in times such as all who think must in 
these days be prepared to pass through, times 
of heart searching doubts and questionings, 
times when all that we hold dearest and most 
sacred is at stake, and when above all we need 
the help of profound and unconstrained 
prayer to enable us to withstand the fiery 
darts of temptation—at such times the elab- 
orate and highly significant doctrinal utter 
ances, interwoven with the whole texture of 
the Liturgy, bave roused in my mind all its 
latent spirit of opposition, and have kept up 
an incessant and harassing questioning of the 
truth of the words used, and of my own sin= 
cerity in joining in them, which have made 
the time spent in church a time of something 
like torment; rendered still keener by the 
sense that this struggle was occupying the 
time allotted to prayer; the time of all others 
when disturbing it fluences should be banished 
and when we must especially desire to enter 
into the very spirit of peace and of meekness. 
From these causes I was beginning to feel 
that I should very soon be driven from at- 
tending the church services, and yet, that to 
“ forsake the assembling together” of Chris- 
tian people was almost worse and more im- 
possible than to go on as I was, when that 
tender care which guides our steps led me for 
the first time to a Friends’ meeting. Whata 
healing balm I found there for the restless- 
ness of unbelief! - How at first the blessed 
freedom of the silence, with its absolute clear- 
ness from any question as to sincerity, and the 
undisturbed opportunity afforded for com- 
munion with God, calmed me and healed the 
wounds made by words; how, as time went 
op, the living utterances, coming out of 
silence and received into silence, reached and 
fed and comforted my soul ; how by degrees, 
and through times of much trouble and dark- 
ness from within and without, the light has 
shined again, filling the old forms of words 
with far more than their former meaning, 
while showing them no longer as fetters, but 
as a storehouse of armor and weapons; how 
the meetings, whether silent or full of spiri- 
tual harmonies, have through all become more 
and ‘more precious to my soul, 1 cannot fully 
tell; byt I have desired to relate thus briefly 
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my own experience in the hope that Friend 
may thereby be in some degree encouraged in 
maintaining, for the benefit of our sorely-tried 
generation, the refuge which they have 
hitherto been enabled to keep open tor per- 
plexed souls from the many voices which war 
against their peace. I know that silence is a 
language hidden from the greater number ; 
but for the few who understand it, it is the 
most soul subduing, the most harmonizing of 
influences, and one which in this feverish age 
we sorely need, not only in our places of 
worship, but in our daily lives. While 
Friends can maintain a living, holy silence, 
the world will have reason to bless God for 
their witness. I am, sir, yours faithfully, 
Aw ATTENDER OF FRIENDS’ MEETINGS. 


0m 
From the Unity. 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 
EDWIN S. ELDER. 


What is the growing faith of to-day re 
garding the Kingdom of God? Rational 
faith is based upon the assumption that man 
is the child of God; that man is & progres- 
sive being, capable of unlimited improvement, 
capable of knowing, choosing, loving, and 
doing God’s will; that this life affords oppor- 
tunity to be just, noble, generous, elevated, 
righteous; that man has not to wait for the 
Kingdom ; that whenever and wherever God’s 
will is done, then and there His Kingdom 
comes into the life of the one man, and 
through him into the world at large. No 
earnest soul will assign limits to the Divine 
possibilities of human life and the no less 
Divine susceptibilities of human nature. The 
sigvificance of the faith that man is the son 
of God has not yet been fully appreciated. 
But we are beginning to believe that God’s 
Kingdom is not a far off place; neither is it 
limited to the other side of the grave. The 
Kingdom of God is the supremacy of His 
will; it is the progressive realization of His 
purpose; it is the supremacy of justice be- 
tween man and man, the establishment of 
righteousness, the reign of virtue and holiness. 
It is nota ready-made condition into which 
man will enter; it will not descend from on 
high. It comes as the life of spring, the 
beauty of summer and the fruit of autumn 
come to the fields and to the husbandman, 
The activity that brings it is here on earth, 
among meu. It is my ever growing convic- 
tion that God’s will will be done—that those 
Divine laws that make for righteousness will 
be gladiy obeyed, and the result, both in him 
who obeys and in society, may well be named 
the Kingdom of God. 

This condition of things and of souls will 
, not be attained suddenly or by some one act 
{or person; it will be brought about slowly, 
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sometimes silently, by those who make God’s 
will their will, by all the doers of His will, by 
all who are led by the Spirit of God. 

No better name can be givea to that mo- 
tive, spirit and power that bring God’s King- 
dom into the world, than Immanuel, or God- 
with us. That is, it is the Divine in man, the 
love of righteousness and humanity that is in 
the human heart, that flows out through 
Auman life. Itis this that leads mankind for- 
ward; itis this that reveals toman the Divine 
possibilities of his own nature. One true son 
of God hints at the great fact that we may all 
be the children of God. Now, the will of 
God, the love of God for man, do not cease 
to be His will and love, do not cease to be di- 
vine, when they fill a human heart and shine 
forth through a human life. The will or pur- 
pose in Jesus to do God’s will is a part of 
God’s will; our love of justice and right, and 
of our fellow-men, isa part of the Eternal 
love. Now, it is that part of God’s will, pur- 
pose and love that are in man that brings 
Gd’s Kingdom into the world. 

The love of man, of justice and righteous- 
ness, the desire to bless mankind, to establish 
justice and promote the cause of righteous- 
ness, is Divine. May we not say that it is 
“very God?” may we not name it God-with- 
us? 

In order to apprehend this great truth, we 
shall be obliged to divest ourselves of that 
mode of thought in which God is conceived 
of as an isolated being, Who once, and only 
once, dwelt in a human soul and revealed 
Himself through a human life. We need to 
come out from the prison of the old dogmas 
of human depravity, and catch a glimpse of 
the Divine possibilities of human nature; 
then we shali discern that human and Divine 
are not mutually exclusive terms, that in 
whomsoever God’s will is supreme, there the 
‘Divine and human touch each other, there in 
the one will are both God and man. 

Is it anything less than this oneness of will 
that makes man the son of God? Can any- 
thing less than this bring the Kingdom of God 
into a single human soul and life—anything 
less than this bring His Kingdom into this 
world? That Kingdom has been and ia now 
coming. It comes in the emancipation of the 
mind from debasing superstitions; it comes in 
the emancipation of men from human slavery, 
with the increase of knowledge; it is coming 
in that humane spirit, that man-serving love, 
never so active and efficient as it is to-day; 
it comes chiefly through human life . . . 
One man catches sight of a truth, and by fidel- 
ity to it reveals it to mankind. To use the 
old expression, the word becomes flesh ; or, to 
use an expression less liable to be misunder- 

tood, the truth becomes life. The prophetic 


song of the angels, “Peace on earth, good 
will to men,” is fulfilled by the deeds of men; 
the prayer of Jesus, “May thy Kingdom 
come,” is answered by doing His will on 
earth. 

In seeking the Kingdom and its righteous- 
ness, its justice, its virtue, its goodness and 
holiness, all other things needed to insure the 
peace and satisfaction of the soul, both here 
and hereafter, will be found. 

Society, institution and laws take shape 
and character from the soul of man. When 
the soul realizes its own Divine possibilities, 
human life, whether here or elsewhere, be~ 
comes Divine. 





THE RIGHT PATHWAY. 


- « « « Qne cannot admit the inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures. He has probably not 
given the subject any profound attention. He 
may not be capable of such an investigation. 
The question is an important one, and full of 


‘interest to a religious man; but what bear- 


ing has it on the duty of ‘‘ doing justly, and 
loving mercy, and walking humbly with 
God?” The duty of religion still remains, 
however the question of inspiration may be 
decided. 

Another questions the Mosaic account of 
the creation, and thinks the Darwinian hy- 
pothesis of the origin of man more scientific 
and reasonable. But the duty of religion 
does not turn upon the question of man’s 
origin or creation, but upon his present na- 
ture and relations. He finds himself in the 
world, a moral being, under the obligations 
of reverence and obedience toward God and 
of love toward men. The duty of a religious 
life is upon him, without reference to his 
origin. What is required of man he knows 
full well. Let him meet first this great duty, 
and study at his leisure, in this world or in 
another, the natural history of man. 


Another still fiads difficulty in the Scrip- 
ture doctrine of the punishment of sin—the 
idea that any soul shall be left an outcast 
from God forever. But the duty to confess 
and forsake sin, to do justly, and love mercy, 
and walk humbly with God, is not affected 
by the question how God, in His wisdom and 
goodness, may deal with persistent sinners in 
the agesto come. The duty is manifest and 
pressing, whatever may be true of the doc- 
trine. 

Again, one doubts about the mystery of 
regeneration—the new birth, of which the 
Savior speaks. But the duty of a new heart, 
“perfect and right and pure and good,” of 
an upright and pious life, is no mystery. Let 
him reepond to this duty, and study the mys- 
tery as his experience shall unfold. 
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Still another is perplexed with the whole 
scheme of redemption, atonement, pardon. 
How it was necessary or what it accomplishes 
he cannot comprehend. But is this any 
reason why he should not cease to do evil and 
learn todo well? The work of redemption, 
of atonement falls within the sphere of God’s 
responsibility, not man’s. “God so loved the 
world that He gave His only begotten Son, 
that whomsoever believeth in Him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.” We 
may well leave Him to explain that work of 
love in His own time and in His own way. 
But the least we can do, in response to His 
love is, “to do justly, and love mercy, and 
walk humbly with Him.” 

But another finds himself in great uncer- 
tainty as to the person and nature of Jesus 
the Christ. That a wondrous beauty and 
glory gather about His character and His 
life he clearly sees, and that that character 
and that life have blessed mankind as none 
others have ever done; but that he is God 
manifest in the flesh he fails tosee. And yet 
he is asked to “ believe the testimony which 
God hath given of His Son,” and without 
this faith it is impossible to please God. But 
an honest and upright heart, ready to meet all 
duty and to accept all truth, is all that God 
requires of any man. “ His commandments 
are not grievous ;” and does this perplexity 
throw any shade of doubt upon the duty of 
doing justly, and loving mercy, and walking 
humbly? The entrance to the religious life 
still lies plainly open, and the doubter may 
go forward, ready to receive any light which 
God shall give. With such a spirit God is 
well pleased.—President. Fairchild in the 
Chicago Alliance. 





WE want all the aids to our moral train- 
ing. We cannot spare the vision nor the vir- 
tue of the saints; but let it be by pure sym- 
pathy, not with any personal or official claim. 
If you are childish and exhibit your saint as 
a worker of wonders, a thaumaturgist, I am 
repelled. That claim takes his teachings out 
of logic and out of Nature, and permits offi- 
cial and arbitrary senses to be grafted on the 
teachings. It is the praise of our New Testa- 
ment that its teachings go to the honor and 
benefit of humanity—that no better lesson 
has been taught or incarnated. Let it stand, 
beautiful and wholesome, with whatever is 
most like it in the teaching and practice of 
men; but do not attempt to elevate it out of 
humanity by saying, “This was not a man,”’ 
for then you confound it with the fables of 
every popular religion.—R. W. Emerson. 





REVERE thy first quick and simple ‘ntu- 
itions. 


FELLOWSHIP. 
J. Vv. B. 


Fellowship is like a Persian hanging gar- 
den, a rich and blooming thing raised high 
into the pureair. One of the strong pillars 
that bear it is Justice. I must remember 
that, in whatever way my friend appears to 
me, 1am myself, in part, the cause of that 
appearance, and do, so to speak, supply the 
light by which I see him. It by no means 
fullows that a person is dull and dry because 
he seems soto me, His stupidity may be a 
compound of which I am one element, as, 
chemically, an acid andan aikali, both very 
lively alone, may combine into a neutral and 
inert body. Emerson says, “All conversation 
is a magnetic experiment. I know that my 
friend can talk eloquently ; you know that he 
cannot articulate a sentence; we kave seen 
him in different company.” A fine story is 
told of Calvin Fletcher, a wise old lawyer of 
Indianapolis. He said: “If I do business 
with any one, and he gets angry at me or 
does not act right, it is my fault. My busi— 
ness is to see that every one with whom I do 
business shall do right. I charge myself 
with that responsibility.” The justification 
of that maxim is found in the blissful visions 
it calls up immediately. Certainly if it were 
once the conviction of men that they them— 
selves may be blame-worthy for others’ faults 
we should go.no longer repeating the poet’s 
dream of a golden age to come, or the 
Christian’s hope of the millenium. - Already 
the advent would have happened. An ob- 
vious application is to parents. How well 
would it be for children and for all the world,. 
if the fathers and mothers would blame 
themselves fur the faults that appear, so as 
to begin the refurm where the fountain of in- 
fluence is! I heard a good man say, ‘‘ My 
chief perplexity with my child’s fault is that 
I always feel so guilty of it.”"—The Unity. 





CORRESPON DENCE. 


To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 


An article in Friends’ Intelligencer of the 
20th inst., entitled “Weary Women,’ meets 
my hearty approval. 

It was my privilege to be brought up by a 
mother whose daily life wasan exemplification 
of the Christian virtues, and, ‘‘Let your 
moderation appear in all things,” was fre- 
quently qnoted by her, She presided over a 
large and hospitable mansion, which fur- 
nished abundant employment to its inmates, 
but her watchful care was over all, that 
neither her daughters nor any of those who 
shared in these duties and performed the 

{most laborious ones should be over-tazed, 
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especially during the summer’s heat. Yet she 
had another motto, that ‘Cleanliness is akin 
to Godliness.” 

How many precious lives have been wearily 
dragged out by the mothers of families who 
were anxious to do their whole duty in the 
domestic sphere; and how many have passed 
away in early life from this over taxing; not 
only mothers, but the daughters also. In 
this age of high-pressure, when so much is 
considered necessary which might be spared, 
when so many houses abound in ornaments 
requiring especial care, another tax is imposed 
upon those who have the charge of these. 

How many husbands, fathers and sons, 
who love their wives, their daughters and 
sisters, are ignorant of the fact that the duties 
which these perform while they are absent, 
attending to their own vocations, are so con- 
tinuous, so varied and so wearisome, and 
what an effort it is after all this to be bright 
and cheerful when they return; yet how anx- 
ious is the wife to give her husband a cordial 


greeting! “A word to the wise.” 
Philad’a, Twelfth mo., 1879. 





Topeka, Kan., Twelfth mo. 20th, 1879. 
To Joun Comty, Agent.—At the request 
of persons engaged in the refugee relief work 
in this city, I take the liberty of asking thee 
as an especial favor to please send me about 


twelve copies of Friends’ Intelligencer ot 


Twelfth mo. 13th, containing Elizabeth L. 
Comstock’s letter, asking aid for tke colored 
refugees. 

It is thought that the further distribution 
of copies of that letter will call forth addi- 
tional donations of money and goods to re- 
lieve the sufferings of these heretofore greatly 
abused people, who are still pouring into this 
city from Texas, Lousiana, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Tennessee, etc., in considerable num- 
bers every week. (Such distribution may pro- 
cure more subscribers for Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer. 

As the official duties of our worthy Gov- 
ernor (John P.St. John) prevented him from 
giving the necessary time to this work, he 
thought best to nominally withdraw from the 
Association, though his heart is still in the 
work as earnestly as ever. But, fortunately 
for the cause, a most faithful, efficient suc- 
cessor in the way of a practical superintend- 
ent has been found in the person of Elizabeth 
L. Comstock, who is perseveringly laboring 
for the benefit of these people. 

The Kansas Freedmen’s Relief Association 
recently transferred to the ladies of this city 
the responsible duties of systematically visit- 
ing the refugees upon their arrival here, and 
the needy suffering ones subsequently, of ascer- 
taining their real necessities, and distributing 





the clothing, etc., under the supervision of 
Elizabeth L. Comstock, assisted at present by 
John M. Watson, John M. Brown and myself. 


It is indeed a pitiable sight to behold the 


new arrivals, day after day, of these weary, 


hungry, shivering men, women and children, 


anxiously appealing for some of the neces- 
saries of life, by presenting their carda (care- 


fully prepared by the Visiting Committees) 
at the entrance door of the Association rooms, 

I wish to say to readers of Friends’ Intel- 
ligencer and others, that money is the real 
desideratum in this work, because it can be 


judiciously and economically expended here 


in supplying the most pressing immediate 
wants of these people. For instance, no 
vacant houses can now be had here, and these 
new comers must be provided with some kind 
of temporary shelter until homes can be 
found for them; then food and fuel must be 
bought for them, as well as some needed arti- 
cles of clothing, etc., which are not sufficient- 
ly supplied among the goods sent here; and 


W. | all these things require money. 


All kinds of clothing, bedding, trimmings, 
etc., are needed for them, but at this time 
blankets, bed quilts, over coats, shawls, warm 
underclothing and shoes and stockings for 
both sexes are especially wanted. 

Each sender of goods for the refugees should 
place a card or paper inside of each box, 
bbl. or bale, stating name and addreas of 
sender and a list of the articles contained 
therein, and send by mail to Elizabeth L. 
Comstock, box 251, Topeka, Kan., an ac- 
count of number and kinds of packages and 
general kinds of contents of each. 

Packages of gools for the Association sent 
to either of the following persons will be for- 
warded by them to this city, free of charge 
for transportation,namely: Joshua L. Bailey, 
210 Chestnut street, Philadelphia; Morris & 
Mills, East Market street, Indianapolis; Jos, 
H. Miller, Columbus, Ohio; Hezekiah B. 
Bailey, 134 West Front street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; William H. Sharp, 23 La Salle street, 
Chicago, III. WILMER WALTON, 

Topeka, Kan. 


“"S CRAPS 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


I was glad to get thy loving words yester- 
day. I have thought so muck about you since 
my return home, but the hands hang listless- 
ly, and the quiet of home seems so soothing, 
so restful, that while the thoughts go out in 
tender love to my friends, yet the power to 
tell them so does not seem to arise. oe 
I am glad to have been through the work just 
ended; that much more of my life-work is 
done. And sometimes the way looks long 
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and the road rocky; then I wonder how I 
can feel that way when the goodness of my 
Heavenly Father is everywhere around me, 
smoothing all the rough places, pouring 80 
much sunshine and gladuess into the work, 
giving His own peace to the spirit. So I 
take up toe thread of life, and go on trusting 
that I may be able to fulfill all the work 
allotted me, and then be gathered to eternal 
rest, not causing care to anyone. 





Mysterious, indeed, are some of the dispen- 
sations permitted us, and I wonder not that 
those whose faith is not firmly established in 
the unalterable love of our Heavenly Father 
should be in their hour of deep distress al- 
most tempted to question the wisdom of the 
removal of loved ones, who seem 80 neces- 
sary for the comfort and happiness of those 
left behind. But the goodness of a gracious 
Providepce in being found by those who seek 
Him in the hour of need, leaves no room to 
doubt His ‘‘loving kindness to the children 
of men.” The soothing influence of His 
Fatherly tenderness, as it flows in upon the 
wounded spirit, is a verification of the testi- 
mony that there is balm in Gilead and a 
Physician also there. 

How deep and hidden from the casual ob- 
server are the ways by which the soul is 
sometimes brought into a closer union with 
its great Original, and made more fully to 
realize its dependence upon God for all that 
can vivify and ennoble its varied powers. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 3, 1£80 
THE editors of Friends’ Intelligencer in 
their issue of Second month 8th, 1879, an- 
nounced that they had reduced the price of 
the paper from $2.50 to $2 (exclusive of pos- 
tage) for the coming volume (the 36ih). In 
the notice they called this reduction an exper- 
iment, being aware that unless it was followed 
by a corresponding increase iv the number of 
subscribers, the expense of publishing could 
not be met at that price. 

As the hoped for increase in the number of 
subscribers has not been real'zed to the exs 
tent necessary, the editors are obliged, though 
with reluctance, to make the price of the next 
volume (the 37th) two dollars and fifty cents, 
including postage. 

They repeat their offer of a free copy to 
any one obtaining five new subscribers, and 
forwarding the amoust. 








Toe New YeAR.—While all times and 
seasons are the dispensations of Infinite Wis- 
dom, and have their several uses and appoint- 
ments, it is eminently proper that the advent 
of a new year should call forth our gratitude 
and lead to a thoughtful examination of the 
motives and impulses that rule our lives, that 
we may see how the account stands between 
us and our Judge. 

It is surely our own fault if the year upon 
which we have just entered does not find us 
on a higher plane of development than we 
were twelve months ago. Life is a continual 
progression to those who are animated by its 
best and loftiest purposes, and though we may 
not have reached the point we aimed for when 
our resolve was taken, there is no need for 
discouragement. With the face steadily 
turned to the right, and the aspirations al- 
ways ahead of that which has been reached, 
the faint-hearted even and the doubting 
may press forward, well assured that the 
ground upon which the feet are planted is 
firm and enduring. 

It is not well for us to have our whole at- 
tention directed to ourselves—the tendency of 
long continued introversion is not towards a 
healthy dgvelopment of all our faculties. 
While we are busy with our own special be- 
setments and weaknesses, we may not see just 
the point at which they meet, and perhaps 
jostle another equally as sincere and single- 
hearted as ourselves; with the very best in- 
tentions, and the kindliest humanities, such 
people sometimes find themselves isolated 
from the social influences that make the whole 
world akin, and fail to give to or to receive from 
those with whom they have intercourse that 
genial, healthy sympathy, that after all does 
most to bless and satisfy the cravings of the 
soul. 

There is much in the world’s outlook at this 
time that gives hopeful promise for the future. 
More and more, as the years roll on, do we 
realize how potent for peace among the na- 
tions are the enterprises of commerce, which 
are being so rapidly pushed in every quarter 
of the habitable globe. 

And this trade intercourse of the world is 


bringing, not only the substantial gains of 


material prosperity, but it is enlarging the 


A 
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sphere of intellectual achievement. We of 
the newer civilization are just learning the 
value of the stores of ancient literature, so 
long locked up in the treasure-house of the 
past, and this giving of the old to the new in 
the sacred books and symbols of antiquity is 
settling many questions of modern creeds and 
rituals that for centuries have perplexed and 
divided the Christian world. 

The deeper we go, and the more we draw 
from these ancient wells of religious thought, 
comparing and arranging in systematic order 
the unfoldings of truth to the earlier peoples, 
the more will our conception of the Divine 
unity be enlarged, and we of the 19th cen- 
tury be made to acknowledge how small and 
unworthy of the great and adorable name 
which we hold in reverence, are the motives 
and purposes that in our blindness and ignor- 
ance we have declared to be the order of His 
government in the disposal of the affairs of 
men. 

Let us accept this new year asa gift of 
precious value, and as it brings duties and re- 
sponsibilities, according to the claim that it 
makes upon us let our efforts increase, that 
each closing day may find its work well done 
and ourselves the better for having done it. 

So shall this new year be to each of us an 
earnest of that eternity of blessedness to 
which each recurring occasion brings us 
nearer, and whether at its beginning or mid- 
way, or at the ead, we be called upon to ren- 
der up our stewardship, it will be to us a great 
privilege to have shared its labors and en- 
joyed its rewards, 








and which intelligent young folks will find 
very attractive. 

Oue noticeable feature is the brief illustra- 
ted article upon some point in natural his~ 
tory, which appears in every number. Who- 
ever will lead our young folks to observe and 
study the works of creation, to read appreci- 
atingly the great and good book of nature, is 
doing a work of real va)ue to the rising gen- 
eration. Such stories and incidents of the 
life of the lower animals as may awaken sym- 
pathy, and cultivate gentle consideration for 
them, shoula find their place in the literature 
furnished to children, and we are glad to say 
that this is evidently the sentiment of the ed- 
itor of the Children’s Friend. 

While pleasant fiction has its proper place 
in a children’s paper, we approve of the con- 
stant presentation of the portions of biograph- 
ical and historic verity which are calculated 
to interest and instruct the youthful mind. 
We kvow well that truth is often more 
strange, and therefore more interesting than 
fiction. 

A valuable New Year’s gift to any family 
of intelligent children would be this little 
monthly, which will make its twelve visits 
during the year for the small cum of $1.50. 



























DIED. 


AMBJER.—Un the 23d ult., Hannah, daughter of 
Mary R., and the late Edward Ambler. Funeral 
from Gwynedd Meeting-house. 

BARBER.—On the 16th ult., in Philadelphia, 
Ann T., wife of Edward Barb¢r, aged 63 years. 

CLAYTON. On Fifth-day, 18th of Twelfth mo. 
1879, of Moreland, Montgomery county, Pa., Ezekiel 
Clayton, in his 85th year: 

FISHER.—On Fourth-day morning, 17th ult., at 
Ivy Cottage, Germantown, Alice, wife of Wm. W. 
Fisher, and daughter of the late J. Warner Johnson. 

FRISHMUTH.—On the 17th ult., Elizabeth Bid- 
dle, wife of John C. W. Frishmuth, and daughter of 
Robert and Anna M. Biddle, in her 27th year; a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia. 

HARLAN.—On the 10th of Ninth mo., 1879, 
Pamelia Harlan, of Morrow county, Ohio. 

HEULINGS.—On Second-day, 22d of Twelfth mo., 
1879, at the residence of her husband, East Moores- 
town, N. J., Mary L. E., wife of Wm. H. Heulings, 
and daughter of the late Wm. S. Emley. 

HOLLINGSWORTH.—On the 20th of Ninth mo., 
1879, Eli Hollingsworth ; a member of Little Falls 
Monthly Meeting, Maryland. 

JONES.—On the 18th ult., at Pipe Creek, Carroll 
county, Md., Fannie, twin daughter of Hiram B. 
and Mary E. Jones, aged one year and seven months. 





THe CuHILpREN’s Frienp.—We are glad 
to speak a word of commendation for this 
little monthly, which is prepared especially 
for the use of Friends’ families, and with a 
view of interestiug and pleasing the children. 

We are glad to see the tasteful illustrations, 
appreciating the fact that a happy thought, a 
shade of sympathy, or a light of joyousness, 
can often be best set before the mind by the 
limner’s pencil, 

The number which opens the new year has 
its thirty handsome pages all occupied with 
matter of pleasure aud of interest, which any 
Christian parent may welcome to the fireside, 
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PICKERING.—On the 16th of Twelfth mo., 1879, 
Rebecca W., widow of Joseph S. Pickering; @ 
member of Race Street Monthly Meeting. 

SMITH.—On the 14th of Twelfth mo., 1879, in 
Norristown, Ann, widow of Daniel Smith, late of 
Delaware county, Pa., in her 80th year. 

THOMAS.—On the evening of the 1yth of Twelfih 
mo., 1879, in Philadelphia, Mary Thomas, aged 90 
years. Interment at Darby. 

WAY.—On the 4th of Tenth mo., 1879, Ann Eliza 
Way; a member of Little Falls Monthly Meeting, 
Maryland. 


secured in most families by a fair partition of 
the family income among parents and chil- 
dren. 

Frugality would be cultivated. Let the in- 
come of the man who supports the family be 
large or small, some of it must go through 
the hands of the wife and children. If their 
supplies are uncertain, they are tempted to 
improvidence. They will not, except in rare 
cases, husband an income over which they 
have no control. With plenty, they spend; 
with little, they pinch; but eeldom do they 
make so much of their resources, or require 
so little, as when the income fora quarter, or 
a year, has some definite limits, It is wonder- 
ful how far a little will go, if one knows that 
it is all that can be had. Many a man might 
easily reduce the burden of his domestic ex- 
penditure, with great relief to himself and 
great satisfaction to his family, by allotting 
to each one a sum within his ability, be it 
great or small. 

Forethought would be encouraged in wo- 
men and children if they were obliged to look 
forward to a definite limit of time, corres. 
ponding to a definite limit of income, estimat- 
ing all the countless contingencies, and pro- 
viding for them. Confidence, courage, and 
self-respect accompany the mastery of sucha 
problem. Not a few moral virtues are im- 
plicated in the training which a child may 
give himself when he compares his desires 
with his resources, and learns to provide for 
the most important, or suffer the chagrin 
caused by his folly. Many of the hard lessons 
learne.j in Jater life by the spendthrift might 
have been fully acquired in childhood, by exe 
periences which, thevgh bitter, would not 
have been disastrous to fortune and reputa- 
tion. The burnt fingers of chilchood are 
long remembered. If the wife or the child 
can run to the father’s purse with a hope of 
extracting more by request or persuasion, the 
indiscretions which might teach a wholesome 
lesson may become habitual, Many a help- 
less widow owes her heiplessness to the very 
tenderness which robbed her of all knowledge 
of affairs, all ability to calculate ways and 
means, and all power to foresee and provide 
for the future. 

Confidence, also, is the fruit of such an ar- 
rangement as we propose. It springs out of 
confidence, and it begets it. It is a sad con- 
fession to make, that one has so little confid- 
ence in the good sense, the discretion, or the 
good feeling of his wife and children that he 
cannot trust them with his money—especially 
when it is also theirs! Many a wife imagines 
grateful to ask for more, This is one aspect | herself distrusted when the husband is simply 
of a many sided question, which cannot be! thoughtless. But also it is a masculine pre- 
fully considered here; but we may indicate | judice, not yet eradicated, that a woman can- 
a few practical advantages which might be| not be trusted with money. If one should 















From the Christian Register. 
FAIR PLAY AND THE DOMESTIC TREASURY. 

Weare sometimes inclined to believe that 
half the troubles of the family would be 
avoided if each member could have some 
share of the income to sprnd without control. 
The wives of most excellent men and “ good 
providers” are often troubled and embar- 
rassed, because they have no money which 
they can call their own. They live in the 
midst of plenty. They are luxuriously housed, 
delicately fed and handsomely clothed, and yet 
are oppressed with a constant consciousness of 
poverty. They cannot enjoy the blessings 
which fal] upon the giver, because they have 
nothing to give. They are constantly mortified 
by the necessity of refusing to respond to ap- 
peals which they approve. They cannot 
estimate their personal expenses and plan the 
distribution and destination of their resour- 
ces, and are thus kept in suspense. They 
have enough of many things, but it is an 
abundance which depends upon the judgment 
or caprice of another. A man may be very 
good and wise, without comprehending all 
the desires of a woman’s heart; and he may 
be indulgent beyond the limits of his ability, 
without allowing sufficiently for that craving 
for liberty of choice and action which belong 
of right to every active and intelligent be- 
ing. 

There are many women who would gladly 
accept one-half that is freely given them in 
luxuries, if they might enjoy the one luxury 
of taking a definite income, and using it ac- 
cording to their own desires. No one can 
decide for another in what proportions the 
supplies of life can best be provided. The 
satisfaction of buying anything depends in 
part upon the timeliness of the purchase. 
The desire which incites to possession is the 
most important factor in the transaction. Of- 
ten wives and mothers go without that which 
they prize most because so many things 
which they do not care for have been bought 
for them that it would seem greedy and un- 
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know thia to be the sad case in his own family, 
might it not be desirable to give some oppor- 
tunity for that training by which the weak- 
ness could be corrected? But in most cases 
the man would be astonished to find how 
much advantage would come from trusting to 
the members of the household. Itis a great 
relief to a busy man to know that there are 
others about him as competent and as trusty 
” _— in the management of the house- 
old. 

Generosity is a direct result of a fair divi- 
sion of the family income. Justice comes 
first in the recognition of the fact that in any 
family a good wife and mother earns her 
share, and should receive it, not as a matter 
of gift, nor of bounty, nor of good-nature, 
nor out of any condescension whatsoever. 
Children, also, have their acknowledged right 
to a share of the good cheer of the home into 
which they have been invited. After the de- 
mand of justice is satisfied, the control of a 
definite income is a direct invitation to gen- 
erosity. If children make holiday gifts, and 
do other things for the pleasure of others out 
of their “allowance,” knowing that their own 
resources are diminished by such unselfish 
spending, they cannot escape the generous 
suggestion, which does not come to one whose 
good things are not sensibly diminished by 
anything he gives. Such an “allowance ” 
may give a wife her sole opportunity to be 
generous to her husband. She can make him 
gifts, and in any strait she can show her wil: 
lingness to help by giving back out of her 
share whet may equalize the burden. Such 
an opportunity would be to many a woman a 
luxury now undreamed of. 

In many ways, there may come out of this 
plan an easing of the burdens of life of 
which most men are ignorant, To ask for 
money is often an annoyance and a humilia- 
tion to women who love their husbands, and 
do not doubt their generosity. The attitude 
of a mendicant may be graceful ; to the giver, 
it may seem beautiful; but, to the beggar, it 
is always associated with other forms of de- 
pendence which are degrading. And what a 
serious loss to the family life must result from 
impairing the self-respect of the wife and 
mother ! 

A DISSERTATION ON TOBACCO. 
Concluded from page 716. 

In this connection it may be in place to en- 
quire, what real virtue is there in doing merely 
what one likes to do—that is, in living to grat- 





nature and its blind impulses. As illustra- 
tion: the boy who sucks his brandy, sugar or 
poisonous cigar because of fancied liking, is 
no more virtuous, in a true sense, than a dog 
that gnaws the bone. But the child who in 
heed of parental counsel gives up sweets it 
may love, though injurious; or the adult who 


yields to increase of light, sprung up since he 


formed a popular though pernicious habit, 
displays a virtuous disposition truly, and a 
step in the Christian pathway cf the cross. 
Thus may be practically manifested the dig- 
nity of mind as designed to rule the man— 
not his sensual appetites enslave him. Buta 
person who smokes or indulges a vicious ap- 
petite merely because of a liking for it, or 
because it is the popular fashion, acts upon @ 
mere animal impulse unsustained by sober 
investigation, He sets an exawple blighting 
to the cause of virtue, as what is neither sanc- 
tioned by any rational motive nor useful in 
result, can have no place in the catalogue of 
virtues. 

Hooker’s Physiology, p. 270, says: “To- 
bacco is really one of the purest sedatives we 
have. It depresses vital action, acts chiefly 
upon the nervous system, and has a strong 
tendency to produce nervous diseases. While 
it is injurious to a]l classes, it is especially so 
to those who have a low vital action and are 
disposed to nervous complaints. It is so 
active a poison that extreme caution is re- 
quired whenever it is administered, as it some - 
times is, as a medicine. The evidence of the 
deleterious influence of tobacco upon the sys- 
tem is as unequivocal as that in regard to 
opium, and wonderfully strong is that slavery 
to appetite that makes one persist in the use 
of this poisonous and loathsome drug in spite 
of such evidence.” 

Dr. R. T. Brown’s Physiology, page 263: 
‘Tobacco is among the most powerful of the 
narcotic poisons that the vegetable kingdom 
affords, Nicotia, which may be obtained by 
distilla:ion, is the exhilarating agent it con— 
tains. It is directly emetic, even when the 
poison is not taken into the stomach but ab-— 
sorbed by the skin. Its action is primarily 
on the nerves of motion, and produces dis- 
turbance of the nervous system, and vital 
functions. The ultimate effect, is to gradual- 
ly reduce vital force, impair the motor func- 
tions of the nervous system and deaden the 
sense of taste, smell, etc. The exhilaration 
from its use is hardly perceptible until its 
action is withdrawn, when a sense of irrita- 
bility and indescribable wretchedness takes 


ify sensuality? Can fleshly appetites, pan- | possession of the victim of this poison, and 
dered to as habits, rise to the dignity of vir- | will scarcely yield till the exhilaration is re- 
tues? Doubtless not, since true viriue is | stored (by relapsing to its use). This insati- 
moral strength manifested in restraining, ac- | ate craving even borders on insanity, and the 
cording to the best light we have, our animal | habit from this cause is even more inveterate 
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than that of the toper, and the power of vol-|ceedingly dangerous order of plants, the 


untary control appears as greatly paralyzed 
by tobacco as by alcohol. Its action is slow, 
but gradually works most disastrous conse- 
quences—physical and mental. So insidious 
is its march that the victim or his friends 
may not even suspect the cause of his feebie 
health and failing mind. Thousands destroy 
years of ripest. manhood and usefulness by 
using it.” 

The ultimate effect of this drug is to slow- 
ly reduce the aggregate of the vital force, 
impairing first the motor functions of the 
nervous system, affecting the involuntary 
motiuns more directly than the voluntary 
Hence we frequently witness tremor of the 
hands, etc., in persons addicted to the use of 
it. The dominating slavery of the habit 
when once acquired offers a strong reason 
why the innocent should not be caught in it, 
however customary it may be, and shows the 
need of educational warning to brace the 
young around us against contracting a habit 
which has nothing to commend it but much 
to condemn. 

From Fireside Science, by Jas. R. Nichols, 
A.M., M.D., 1871: 

“When Columbus landed upon that ver- 
dant island of the tropics, which proved the 
gateway to a new world, he was struck with 
the sirange customs of the people that 
flocked around him. No one of these cus- 
toms, probably, excited his disgust more than 
that which was seen to prevail among both 
sexes of rolling together the dried leaves of 
a plant, offensive in taste and odor, and plac- 
ing them in their mouths and inhaling the 
smoke. But these were savages. If he had 
been told that within two or three centuries 
the descendants of Christian and polished 
courts, in short the whole civilized world, 
would be imitating these savages in such 
filthy practice he would have ridiculed the 
idea as preposterous, and yet the prediction 
would have proved true. 

“ At the time of Columbus’ discovery the 
tobacco plant was found growing wild upon 
the heights of the island, and not until a cen- 
tury had elapsed did it become an object of 
cultivation. Being introduced into Europe, 
its use rapidly spread, though strongly op- 
posed at times by anathemas thundered 
against it by Popes and Kings. As a speci- 
men of early opposition we quote the cele- 
brated ‘Counter blast to tobacco’ by King 
James, who deaounced the smoking of cigars 
as a custom ‘loathsome to the eyes, hateful 
to the nose, harmful to the brain, dangerous 
to the lungs, and in the black stinking fume 
thereof nearest resembling the horrible 
stygian pit that is bottomless,’ 


‘solanceae,’ or nightshades. The deadly 
nightshades, henbane and thorn-apple, belong 
to this order, and all are powerful narcotic 
poisons, 

“To the farmer tobacco proves a robber of 
the first maguitude; it possesses a capacity 
for plundering the soil greater than that of 
any other shrub or plant knowa. Every 100 
pounds of the dried leaves rob the soil of at 
least 20 pounds of its most valuable mineral 
atoms. The plant is hungry for potash, and 
of this consumes large quantities; in every 
100 pounds of dried leaves there iz nearly 5 
pounds of this alkali. The exhaustive effects 
upon the soil may be judged (says this prac- 
tical chemist) from the fact that 14 tons of 
wheat, or 15 tons of corn, or 12 tons of oats, 
remove no more of the principle of fertility 
than a single ton of tobacco, 

“Of its action he says: ‘The chemical 
agents in tobacco are biought in contact with 
the same tissues and mucous surfaces, whether 
the form bs that of smoke, or aqueous ex- 
tract as in chewing, or in fine powder as in 
snuff taking. The essential acrid, burning, 
poisonous principle of tobacco is nicotia—it 
is an agent so terribly destructive to animal 
life that a single drop placed on the tongue 
of a dog instantly produces asphyxia (want 
of pulse) and death. A few grains volatil- 
ized in achurch will produce distressing cough 
and asthma upon thousands of people, and 
one hundredth part of a grain pricked into 
the skin with a pia will produce giddiness, 
nausea and fainting. This poison exists in 
tobacco in the proportion of from one 
to two pounds in 100 pounds of the dry 
leaves; the knowledge of these facts (ascer- 
tained as they now are by repeated chemical 
investigation) should interest and mighi con- 
sistently alarm every user of the useless 
weed. 

“No matter in what form tobacco is used, 
this poisonous ingredient must come in inti- 
mate contact with the mucous surfaces of the 
mouth and air passages, and therefore, by 
absorption, a portion passes into the system ; 
the smoke holds these principles in a vola- 
tilized form, and they impinge upon absorb- 
ent vessels of the mouth, lungs, etc. If any 
one doubts the nature of this smoke let him 
take a fine clean linen handkerchief and force 
the smoke from a cigar through it several 
times. The palpable yellowish hue imparted 
is due to the oil and volatile principle of to- 
bacco held in the smoke. The 80 considered 
finest tobacco (says the scientist from whose 
work we are quoting) contains two per cent. 
of the poisonous priuciple, and in conclusion 
adds, we are considering the cigar strictly 


* Tobacco belongs to a suspicious and ex-| from a chemical point of view, and free from 
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dogmatic opinions regarding the hygienic in- 
fluence of tobacco upon the human system. 
‘Tn conclusion he adds: ‘Cnemists as well 
as Others are puzzled to know how a plant so 
utterly repulsive to the natural sense came to 
possess the power of playing the tyrant with 
human appetites. It is still a greater puzzle, 
however, how tens of thousands of people of 
all classes, ages and conditions are able to 
masticate smoke, and snuff the substance of 
the plant, and not suffer the most serious in- 
roads upon the health. Upon the writer its 
use in any form, even in small quantities, is 
followed by the usual alarming effects of nar- 
cotic poison.’ ” .J3.H.J. 





Hath any peradventure ever died— 

Husband, or wife, or child, or slave?’ they said: 
‘O sister! what isthis you ask? The dead 

Are very many and the living few!’ 

So with sad thanks I gave the mustard back, 
And prayed of otbers. But the others said: 
‘Here is the seed; but we have lost our slave!’ 
‘Here‘is the seed; but our good man is dead!’ 
‘Here is some seed; but he that sowed it died 
‘ Between the rain-time and the harvesting!’ 
Therefore, I left my child—who would not suck 
Nor smile—beneath the wild vines by the stream, 
To seck thy face and kiss thy feet and pray 
Where I might find the seed and find no death, 
If now, indeed, my baby be not dead, : 
As I do fear, and as they said to me.” 


































“My sister, thou hast found,” the master said, 
“ Searching for what none finds, that bitter balm 
I-had to give thee. He thou lovedst slept 
Dead on thy bosom yesterday. To-day 
Thou know’st the whole wide world weeps with 
thy woe. 
The grief which all hearts share grow less for one. 
Lo! I would pour my blood, if it could stay 
Thy tears and win the secret of that curse 
Which makes sweet love our anguish and which 
drives 
O’er flowers and pastures to the sacrifice— 
As these dumb beasts are driven, men their lords. 
I seek that secret: bury thou thy child!” 
—Edwin Arnold, in the * Light of Asia.” 


SS — ee 


BUDDHA AND THE HINDU MOTHER. 


When they came unto the river’s side, 
A woman, dove-eyed, young, with tearful face 
And litted hands, saluted, bending low. 
“ Lord, thou art he,” she said, ‘“‘ who yesterday 
Had pity on me in the fig-grove here, 
Where | live lone and reared my child; but he, 
Straying amid the blossoms, found a snake, 
Which twiused about his wrist, while he did laugh 
And tease the quick-forked tongue and opened 
mouth 
Of that cold playmate. But alas! ere long 
He turned so pale and still I could not think 
Why be should cease to play and let my breast 
Fall from his lips. And one said, ‘ He is sick 
Of poison’; and another, ‘ He will die.’ 
But I, who could not lose my precious boy, 
Prayed of them physic which might bring the 
light 
Back to his eyes. It was so very small, 
That kiss-mark of the serpent, and I think 
It could not hate him, gracious as he was, 
Nor hurt him in his sport. And sowe one said: 
‘There is a holy man upon the bill. 
Lo ! now he passeth in his yellow robe, 
Ask of the Rishi if there be a cure 
For that which ails thy son.’ Whereon I came 
Trembling to thee, whose brow is like a god’s, 
And wept, and drew the face-cloth from my babe, 
Praying thee tell what simples may be good. 
And thou, great sir, didst spurn me not, but gaze 
With gentle eyes and touch with patient hand, 
Then draw the face-cloth back, saying to me: 
‘ Yea, little sister, there is that might heal 
Thee first, and him, if thou couldst fetch the 
thing ; 
For they whoseek physicians bring to them 
What is ordained. Therefore, I pray thee, find 
Black mustard-seed, a tola; only mark 
Thou take it not from any hand or house 
Where father, mother, child, or slave hath died. 
It shall be well.if thou canst find such seed.’ 
Thus didst thou speak, my lord!” 
The mas‘er smiled 
Exceeding tenderly. ‘“ Yea! I spake thus, 
Dear Kisagotami! But didst thou find 
The seed ?” 
“[ went, Lord, clasping to my breast 
The babe grown colder, asking at each hut— 
Here in the jungle and toward the town— 
‘T pray you give me mustard, of your grace, 
A tola, black’g and each who had it gave, 
For all the poor are piteous to the poor. 
Bat when I ask: ‘In my friend’s household here 


—_————_ + 0 


From the Pottsville Miners’ Journal. 
COAL IN IRELAND. 


The great distress in [reland is causing an 
inquiry into every resource of that country 
which may be brought in play to mitigate 
the unfortunate condition of the people. Not 
the least of the troubles, and one which ap— 
proaching winter renders unusually serious,. 
is the failure of the supply of peat, the main 
fuel of the country, which must be dried and 
stocked during the summer months for winter 
use. This year the summer was so wet that 
the peat could not be properly dried, and con- 
sequently much of it cannot be burned. In- 
quiry has therefore turned upon the coal sup- 
ply of the island, and it is found that it is 
fairly stocked with coal, though comparative- 
ly little is now mined. 

There are altogether seven coal districts in 
the kingdom—namely, three in Ulster, one 
in Leinster, two in Munster, and one in Con- 
naught ; but of the seventy or more collieries 
that have been at one time used only fifiy- 
ove are at present in working order. The 
Ballycastle Colliery, extending six miles 
along the coast between Ballycastle and Mur- 
lough Bay, at the very northern extremity of 
Antrim, appears to be of the greatest anti- 
quity. Up to the commencement of the last 
century the Ballycastle coal was the best 
known and most used in Ireland, and in 
those days wenr by the name of “Irish coal,” 
to distinguish it from the Cumberland or 
Welsh coal, which was shipped to Ireland 
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from Whitebaven to Mostyn. It is of the 
flaming or black bituminous species, as are 
all the coal formations of Ulster and Con- 
naught, but is at present produced in very 
unimportant quantities. Besides the Antrim 
coal field, Ulster also possesses the Coalisland 
and Dungannon collieries in the county Ty~ 
rone, and the Monoghan coal! district between 
Moynalty and Carrickmacross. The latter is 
now not worked, but the Tyrone field makes 
a respectable output for an Irish coal district, 
and is estimated by geologists to contain coal 
of considerable thickness. It is six miles 
long by three broad, and occupies an area of 
7,000 acres. The Connaught coal field oc- 
cupies large portions of Leitrim, Sligo, Ros. 
common, and a small part of Caven, the 
centre of it being Lough Ailen. It is sixteen 
miles long at its greatest length, and the same 
distance broad at its greatest breadth, and 
contains 180,000 statute acres. It is rich in 
coal, the estimated quantity in the southern 
and western divisions being upwards of 
thirty millions of tons; 6,477 tons, however, 
were only returned as mined in 1877. It is 
said to have been worked in very ancient 
times; but fell into disuse until the end of 
last century, when the coal became additional- 
ly valuable in connection with the Arigna 
Iron Works then set on foot. 

The Leinster, Tipperary and Munster coal 
fields produce exclusively anthracite or 
“glance coal.” The latter occupies a consid- 
erable portion of the counties of Cork, Clare, 
Limerick and Kerry. In the barony of Da- 
hallow, in the first named county, are some 
valuable pits; but those of Clare and Lim- 
erick are no Jonger worked, while the “glance 
coal’ of the Kerry beds is ony raised to burn 
limestone. ‘The Leinster coal fields are the 
richest in Ireland, producing two thirds of 
the estimated output of the entire kingdom. 
They consist of a ridge of steep flat-topped 
hills, rising in parts to the height of 1,000 
feet, in which sandstone, slate, ironstone, clay 
and coal alternate with each other. They 
extend for many miles through Kilkenny, 
Queen’s county and a part of Carlow, being 
bounded on the east, south and wes! by the 
rivers Nore acd Barrow. The coal mined 
from them is anthracite, burning without 
flame, and is popularly called “ Kilkenny,” 
most of it being produced in the county of 
that name. Swift devotes three letters in the 
Dublin Evening Journal, in which many of 
his fugitive pieces appeared, to the praise of 
this Kilkenny coal, then coming into notice, 
but despised by his countrymen because it 
was of home growth. Writing in August, 
1729, he gives the Dublin pwbiic the benefi: 
of a practical experimeat he had made with 
this coal, comparing it with the Whitehaven 






























or English coal in equal quantities. It is as 
follows: “The Whitehaven coal lasted be- 
tween four and five hours, and left a small 
heap of cinders with some slates. The Kil- 
kenny fire burned good and clear above nine 
hours with a great heat. Afterwards my fire- 
maker washed the cinders thereof, and made 
as good a fire as before, and so continued the 
same, which convinced me of the extraordi- 
nary goodness of this coal, preferable to all 
the coal that I ever saw for several uses, the 
most beneficial coal that I ever yet read or 
heard of in these kingdoms or in ail Eu- 
rope.” The Dean adds: “In every half: 
barrel of coals you have one half of it slack, 
and that slack of little use. In the Kilken- 
ny coal you have all coal and noslack.” And 
alluding to the noxious smoke proceeding 
from the Ballycastle coal, or even the Cum- 
berland and Welsh flaming coal, which had 
even then made Dublin a dirty, smoky city, 
injurious to health, and fatal to the complex- 
ion of the fair sex, he says that if they will 
burn Kiikenny coal “tho ladies may lay 
aside their washes, etc., that only destroy the 
complexion. This preserves it, and renders 
the Kilkenny beauty both green and lasting 
as the Kilkenny marble.” Coal mining ap- 


pears to have been practised in Ireland in 
very ancient times. The Ballycastle collieries 
are evidently of great antiquity. In 1770 
the miners at work there discovered a long 
gallery cut in the rock, out of which 
branched many chambers driven into the bed 
of coal. Here were found the remains of 
tools and implements used in mining, but in 
such a decayed state that on being touched 
they fell to pieces. 


The actual output of coal in Ireland now 
is under 150,000 tons, of which 15,000 tons, 
from Ulster and Connaught, are of flaming 
coal. The annual import from England and 
Wales exceeds 2,000,000 tons in weight, 
which are consumed in manufactures or by 
the inhabitants of such large towns as Dub- 
lin, Belfast, Cork, Linerick, etc., and by 
country gentlemen, many of whom in days 
gone by were satisfied to burn turf. Besides 
the bituminous coal mined in the counties 
north of Dublin and the anthracite or 
“glance” coal of the southern counties, 
lignite is found in considerable quantities in 
the county of Antrim, and has been worked 
in years such as the present when turf has 
failed and coal has been selling at a very 
high price.. It is important to notice that 
firedamp is uoknown in Irish collieries. 


-——— 9 —_—____— 


Ir is wise to wait in all things for their 
perfect fulness. 
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From the Public Ledger. 
HOSPITALITY, 


There are few customs more capable of im- 
provement than our present forms of hozpi- 
tality. No one really miserly or mean can 
be hospitable in any sense of the word; but 
ruling out this class, which we are inclined to 
hope is a small one in this land of plenty, 
there is a singular difference of opinion as to 
the true meaning of a quality which no one 
is willing to repudiate. 
common idea of it is that of a willingness to 
confer the privileges of bed and board upon 
friends and acquaintances, and, by a few of 

«the most benevolent, upon strangers also. 
From this, as a starting point, people drift in 
various directions according to their peculiar 
dispositions. Some delight in lavishing their 
whole stock of hospitality upon a few favored 
guests, others in distributing it with a liberal 
hand among many; some devote all their 
energies to the comfort and convenience of 
their friends, others are absorbed in making 
as brilliant a display as possible of their own 
property. Some are hospitable from friendly 
and generous motives, others use their hospi- 
tality as an instrument to gain some ulterior 
and selfish ends. Some are only hospitable 
by spasms, centering all such efforts upon 
large and expensive entertainments, others 
love to have their houses continually open to 
the entrance of every friend. 

Hospitality, in its best sense, comprises two 
distinct elements—a generous spirit and a 
discretion to guide it in its practical exercise. 
When either of these is absent social life is 
likely to prove a failure. Generosity is the 
foundation on wich all hospitality must be 
built. The broader and deeper it is laid, the 
firmer and more enduring will be the edifice. 
We must be generous all through, not only of 
our money, but of our time; not only of our 
property, but of ourselves. Many fail just 
at this point. They give freely, provide 
liberally, furnish a bountiful table and a well 
ordered house, and are thoroughly hospitable 
as far as the material wants of their guests 
are concerned, but they do not sacrifice their 
own time, or tastes, or desires; they do not 
study the preferences of their friends and con- 
form tothem; they expect them to be happy in 
the way they mark out, any consider them 
ungrateful if they are not. True hospitality, 
however, does not end in costly food or lux- 
urinus apartments; it does not even begin 
there; and as long as we make these things 
prominent in our minds it cannot flourish. 

‘ Emer:on, in his quaint style, makes the truly 
hospitable man say: “My house is here 
in the country for tke culture of the coun- 














more. I pray you, oh excellent wife, not to 
cumber yourself and me to get a rich dinner 
for this man or this woman, who bas alighted 
at our gate, nor a bed chamber made ready 
at too great a cost! These things, if they 
are curious in, they can get for a dollar at 
any village. But let this stranger, if he will, 
in your looks, in your accent and behavior, 
read your heart and earnestness, your thoughts 


|and will, which he cannot buy at any price, 
Probably the most | 


in any village or city, and which he may well 
travel fifty miles and dine sparely and sleep 
hard in order to behold. Certainly, let the 
board be spread, aud let the bed be dressed 
for the travelers; but let not the emphasis of 
hospitality lie in these things,” 

It is a real unkindness to a well-~disposed 
visitor to let him feel that he is a burden or 
expense; and this must be the case when the 
family arrangements are displaced, when 
extra dishes and service are brought into use, 
and especially when the time and thoughts of 
the hostess are painfully engrossed with these 
unusual efforts. True hospitality is far bet- 
ter shown by the hearty weleome to the sim- 
ple, every-day life of the family than by any 
costly outlay or complicated arrangements, 
which must create the suggestion, at least in 
the mind of the guest, that his departure will 
induce a certain sense of relief. Much of the 
enjoyment of visiting consists in the change 
of scene, habits and surroundings. The mo- 
notony of home-life is broken up, and the 
alteration is thoroughly enjoyable. What 
seems so dull and prosaic to the host and 
hostess has all the charm of novelty to the 
guest, and a quick and delicate insight will 
permit him this quiet gratification unmo- 
lested. To discover the preferences of a guest, 
and to minister to them without fuss or noise, 
is an act well worthy of cultivation. Chil- 
dren may be trained to do this at a very early 
age. We have seen the pleasure of a whole 
company of merry children destroyed by the 
eager and unconscious selfishness of the little 
hostess, who was determined that her friends 
should not be made happy in any way but 
her own; and we have also seen a child who 
exercised as truly refined and delicate a hos- 
pitality in this respect as any lady could ex- 
hibit. 

True hospitality, however, is not confined 
to the duties of a host. It enters into every 
relation of life, and is one of the best pro- 
moters of real liberty. It is opposed to all 
narrowness and bigotry, to all vanity and 
conceit, to all superciliousness and contempt. 
We can be hospiiable to thoughts and feel- 
ings, welcoming them heartily, though they 
differ from our own, and seeking for the 


try; an eating-house and sleeping-house for| germs of truth from which they epring. 
travelers it shall be; but it shall be much | Especially can we be hospitable in giving to 
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all the best that is in us, as they need it, 
whether of time, talents, sympathy or friend- 
ship, and in recognizing and welcoming all 
the goodness, truth and beauty that comes to 
us from every source. 


TERRIBLE pictures of suffering from famine in 
Persia are given in letters from some of the mission- 
ary stations. 


THIRTEEN THOUSAND bushels of peanuts were 
shipped last week from Petersburg, Va., to one 
Northern port. The week’s sales aggregated prob- 
ably twenty thousand bushels. 


HEREAFTER each life-saving station on the New 
Jersey coast between Sandy Hook and Point Plea- 
sant will be provided with a team of horses to pull 
the life-car and apparatus to scenes of shipwreck. 


Tue pleuro-pneumonia having appeared among 
the cattle in Australia and New Zealand, the restric- 
tions on the importation of neat cattle from Europe 
have been extended by the Treasury Department to 
those colonies. 


Tue following advices have been received by the 
Atlantic cable: 

“ Beriin, Dec. 22.—In a letter from Professor 
Nordenskjold, the Arctic explorer, to the Russian 
Geographical Society, he advocates the establish- 
ment of a regular navigation line to the mouth of 
the river Yenisei, Siberia. He even believes that 
the mouth of the river Lena may be regularly 
reached from Russia and America. With a view to 
this end he proposes the establisment of life-boat 
and hospital stations on the Siberian store. 

“ Lonpon, Dec. 24.—The cable of the new telegraph 
line which is to open for business to-morrow between 
Aden, in Arabia, and South Africa, touches Zanzi- 
bar, Mozambique, Delagoa Bay and Durban, and 
connects with the land lines in South Africa. The 
rate will be two dollars and fifteen cents per word 
from London. 

‘Maprip, Dec. 24.—The bill for the abolition of 
slavery in Cuba passed the Senate yesterday after- 
noon. 


“ Lonpon, Dec. 27.—The death is announced of 
Wm. Hepworth Dixon, the historian and traveler, 
and for many years editor of tbe London Athenzum, 
in his fifty-ninth year. The cause of his death was 
apoplexy. 

“ Lonpon, Dec. 24.—A despatch to the Standard 
from Cairo says: ‘At a Council of the Egyptian 
Ministers, at which the European controllers were 
present, the Khedive submitted a despatch from 
Gordon Pasha stating that taxes amounting to 
£250,000 remained to be collected in the Soudan, 
The Ministers expressed great surprise, and the Khe- 
dive demanded an explanation from Gordon Pasha. 
In another despatch Gordon Pasha desires that 
Egypt should cede to Italy a port in the Red Sea in 
order to produce complications between Abyssinia 
and Italy. The Ministers unanimously rejected the 
proposal. Other despatches were submitted to the, 
Council from Gordon Pasha, showing his inconsist- 
ency.’” 








NOTICES. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


1 mo. 4th, Frankford, Pa., 3 P.M. 
Clear Creek, O., 11 A.M. 





FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Stated Meeting and election of officers Fourth- 
day evening, 7th inst., at 820 Spruce street, 
J. M. Troman, Jr., Clerk. 





FRIENDS’ CHARITY FUEL ASSOCIATION. 


Stated Meeting to-night at 8 o’clock, in the 
Monthly Meeting Parlor, 1520 Race street. All in- 
terested invited. Wm. Heacock, Clerk. 





The regular monthly meeting of the Philadelphia 
First-day School Union will be held at Girard Ave- 
nue Meeting-house, Sixth-day evening, First month 
9th, st 8 o’clock. The special question for the con- 
sideration of the evening will be: “ Is ic desirable 
to use ‘text books’ in the classes, as aids, in teach- 
ing in First-day schools?” @ full attendance of 
teachers and workers is desired. All jnterested 
Friends are welcome. James W. Janney, Clerk. 








REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Twelfth month 30, 1879. 


STOCK MARKET. 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, 
Room 19, 306 Stock Exchange Place 
City 68 NeW.........0000+ peemnensy 119 @120 
Cam & Amboy 6s of '89...*.. 11OK@IL11 





















PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE, | Wheat, Penn and De! red1544%4@ 1 55 
Reported by Roberts & Williams, WhiAtO...ccccc.cccc0s cooeee @ 
Commission Merchants, 248 North DEEP cevsnvecorecossceese 1 55@ 
Delaware ave. and 16 Vine street. 
Subject to Market fluctuations. 


Rye, Western and Penna. 95@ 98 
Corn, Mixed in elevator... 59@ 64% 















Del & Bound Brook 7s 15 @ Butter, Prints, perm. 24@ 35 Yellow....... o- 62@ 62% 
Lehigh Vulley 7s..... -123446@ Rolls, Pa. & West’n, “ 16@ 23 | Oats, white.. 49@ 51 
Pitts., Titus & Buff £0 55 Iilinois, lowa & Wis..... 18@ 26 Mixed 47} 48h4 
Penna g m 6s ¢.. 53 N. Y. State Firkins, “ 27@ = 34 | Clover-seed, p ° ose 94 
Reading scrip... ° 4@ 92 Eggs—Fresh, per doz....... 22@ 24 | 'limothy-seed...... no quot. 

Reading ¢ m 7s c 112 @112% Western, “ coseseeee 18@ 22] Flax-seed a Fl 

Pitts, Cin & St Lou 1104%@ Poultry—Chickens, perlb.. 7@ 9 | Hay, Penn ‘lim per ton....18 00@19 00 
Texas & Pxcific 1-t m 10344 @103144 Turkeys, “~~ 100 12 West’rn and Mx’d. @ 
Warren & Franklin 7s 95 @ 98 Ducks, ” = 7@ 9 | Rye Straw...... 21 00@22 00 
Catawissa prfd.... . 484@ Lard, prime, perlb. .. 7@ 8] Wheat Straw........ 12 00@13 00 
Lehigh Val BR -» 51 @ 53 Live Calves, “a 34%@ 6% | Corn Meal, per bb 2 75@ 3 25 
Norris'owa RR... ---1024%@ Potatoes, per DUL......008 v0 40@ 65 | Bran, per tOM......0e sereeeeeees 17 50@18 25 
North Central.......... .30 @ 32% Sweets, Pl ences scnciee 2 50@ 3 00 At the W. Philadelphia Drove Yard 
North Pacific prfd.... 56 @ 5714 | Onions, pe©r DDI..........-.cceeee 2 50@ 3 50 | the market for the week ending with 
Penna RR.........000+. .. 504%@ 51 Apples...... cpesesenosoons +» 2 50@ 3 25 | today was active and prices higher. 
Readirg RR... S34@ 36 Kidney Beans, per bush.... 1 50@ 1 90 | We quote extraat 5@64c.; good at 54 
Pitis, Titus & Buff............. 114%@ 1134 | Marrow Beans, * ... 1 65@ 1 7) | @534c; medium at 4c ,and common 
St. Paul & Dututh prfd....... 59, @ Cranberries, crate ........00000 1 75@ 2 £0 | at 3@4)4c. 

United Co of N Ju... 152% @153 “ Cape Cod per bbl.. 6 W0@ 7 50} Cows—fiesh, $2-@$50. 

Lehigh Nav RR........ 384%4@ 3614 | Wool, un washed.......-.00- Is@ 40] Hogs—Prices good, 64@7%. 






Lehigh 6s gold ‘oap...........104 @103% 


Bestonvilie PRW.............+. 


Western.,: 
Smoked hams 
Tallow \ 








domestic fleece......... 42@ = 5 
25144@ 264% | Pure cider vinegar, per gal 15@ 16 
Cheese, N Y Factory, per ib °11@ 13 


Lambs—Market active at4y @64c. 

Sheep—The market was actvie, Ex- 
3 tra good, 54@é6c.; good, 44@5'4c.; fair, 

“ WY@ 13 | 44@ic.—Kecord, 

“ 104@ 11% 

“ 6%@ 


| 
| 





te 0 eh 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 






: >@ DUTTER MAK 


This powder makes “Gilt-Edge” Butter the year round. Com. 
mon-sense and the Science of Chemistry applied to Butter. 
making. July, August and Winter Butter made equal to the 
best June product. Increases product 6 per cent. Improves 








5 | ‘ quality at least 20 per cent. Keduces labor of churning one- 
5 half. Prevents Butter becoming rancid, Improves market 
2 value $ to5 centsa pound. Guaranteed free from all injurious . 
ingredients. Gives a nice Golden Color the year round. 26 
cents’ worth will produce $8.00 in increase of product and 
market valuc. Can you make a better investment? Beware 
= of imitations. Genuine sold only in boxes with trade- 
mark of dairymaid, together with words “‘GILT-EDGE 
BUTTER MAKER” printed on each package. Powder sold 
by Grocers and General Store-keepers. Ask your dealer for 
. our book “Hints to Butter-Makers,” or send stamp to us 
for it. Small size, 3 tb., at 25 cents; Large size, 2% ts., 
= $1.00. Great saving by buying the larger size. 
Address, BUTTER IMPROVEMENT CO., Prop’rs, 
oe [ Trade-mark “‘Butter-Maker™ Registered.) BUFFALO, N. Y. 
| ESTABLISHED 1833 By PARLOR FURNITURE. 
| MOORE & CAMPION 108. wALTow. wos. L S00TT. 
YORK & EASTBURN, . a 
BE... j WALTON & SCOTT, 
261, 263, 266 South SECOND Street, = CABINET iy MAKERS. ql 
, “ FINE FURNITURE, | . 4 
| UPHOLSTERY, DECORATIONS and BEODING. ‘ TW oT f 
—— 5/150 No 
Original Designs Furnished for Furniture, Mantles, 
—Cornices, etce.— i PHILADELPHIA, ¥ 
we ee eae. (Late of 262 S. Second, and former- A” 
ly of 413 Walnut Stree 
GEO. E. B. CONROW, Gitte nee 
* BE ¥ a 
Attorney-at-Law and Conveyancer, re ee 
No. 703 Wainut St., Phila. “THE PENN MUTU AL 
! Conveyancing and the care of Real Estate soli- LIFE INSURANOB OOMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
cited. Reuts, Ground Rent and Interest Money ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $6,280 723,46. 
collected closely. The Penn isa purely Mutual Company. All of its our. 
PROMPT MONTHLY SETTLEMENTS. __| Renting inourance at the lowest possible rates Ail pol 


money = pre ne rate of Interest leles non-forfeitable for their value. Endowment 3 polis 
ills and other legal instruments care- | ‘ssued at life rates gen @ Appl 
telly anne. - ' OM meteoments ¢ STEPHENS, Vice-President, 991 cncebenes’ Bison; 


Philadelphia, Pa 
| CARPETINGS. ODORLESS 
ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. AIR-TICHT 


“| + -igatebaeatt — 
3 COMMODE. 


33 Worth Second St., Phila 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, $4 to $7, 
Best and Cheapest in the Market. 


Carpenters and Builders. - Boot-Blacking Boxes, 





No. 1125 SHEAFF STREET. 





(First Street above Race) $1 to $6. 
PHILADBLPHIA. ont eae 
| JOBBING ATTENDED TO. FARSON’S SALESROOMS, 

| Sy aeeresaun es RRs Cheon os 220 Deck St., below Walact. 


Peay iad Ss Mt i scaait hie Cranial 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


9@ NONE ARE GENUINE WITHOUT 
CASH THE NAME AND TRADE MARK 
OF J. & J, CASH. 


CAMBRIC 


/8 THE MOST DURABLE AND 


e@ o 
SATISFACTORY TRIMMING 
FOR LADIES’, CHILDREN'S Tl 1} } 
AND INFANTS’ WARDROBES. 


Our latest improved sawing machine cuts 
off a 2-foot log in 2 minutes, ° 


ts | | 
PRESENT will be given totwo men whe ITHE FIRST AND ONLY! 


can saw as much in the old way, as one man 9 
= ath thls seactine. Circulars sent free. = 
- GiLEs, 741 W. Lake St., Chi I - 

, e St., Chicago, Ill. hat abolishes toil and drudo n washing without 

CA TION.—We are stopping all infringements upon | injuring the fabric or hands. rdest 


, t softens the ha 
atents, and have sued W. W. Bostwick and Farmers’ { water, and one pound is equal to rour pounds of e0aP. ~ 
Manufacturing Co. for making machines like ours. We Every woman in the land should test its wonderfel 
have also sued W. H. Clark, of Star City, Ind., for using | stilsty in house-cleaning and dish-washing.t 
and selling said machines. see 
SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
But BEWAREof VILE IMITATIONS 


PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


ya “ower | CLRNERED “TREASURES 


etathetatats oe cies vegan A VOLUME OF SELECTED AND 


WEODS® pawmc PRESS) | ORIGINAL POETRY. 


de 
Ii thelr priating bills; Presses for Business Printing $sto $x A 12 mo. Volume of 256 Pages, Printed on. 


foc to fiea,yeno now tn use. Send rOcents for aoa Fine Tinted Paper, with Clear Type. 
—~=¢ HOW TO PRINT-=<— — Gilt Edged —— 
how FW peecnterss esis eee PRICH, $1.25. 
turers, 723 tnut Street, Phi ja. 
Mailed, Postage Prepaid, $1.35. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


106 ARCH 8T.. PHILA,. 





